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o^« V/hen we . m ?t in Bermuda I undertook to consider as 
f 2 ^n?n £?fS lble !f lth W ^leagues your request for us 
S»&3?nfflLei5 l P eli?. lng cfiri8tma8 ISland f0r furthe * 

p^MnL^? * discussed this question fully with the 
SS 1 ?^* ^ /8 recognised that the programme of tests 
?2Vi r ? p ?f?^ see ? ea j i° far as we could Judge at present, 
f2cf5 1 ihy i S bin the definitions of permissible nuclear ' 
tests which you and I made in the autumn. In these 
pJnf^co 11 ? 6 ?' pother w e join with you in preoaring 
Christmas Island or not, we should feel morally bound to 

thffnnn^if 0181 ? 11 wh J? n you rai * ht nBke to carr^ SSt 
♦ 5f ff ogra ?5 e C JV colleagues and I therefore agreed 
iSJif J-* " 1 ? 5? F 1 ? 1 * t0 m ** available to you the 
J? ii»nif s at Christmas Island which you require, subject, 
and C t Si? SSfifSS 01 ?? 1011 of a " agreement: on scientific 
23 o 8 ,-2- cal collaboration as well as about the financial 
2S^?« lstP ?J i X e arrangements. As a contribution to 
scientific collaboration we would wish to place at your 

SS P 2SL?2 p 5S ln », Unifc f 1 King ? om techniquesand eKe^ce, 
h2ft2™^2V bs S rvir *- n uplear weapons tests, which we 
believe would be of some value. ' 

-•"■" tVe made this decision "on two assumptions. The first is 
SSShS Sffi. 08 sat istted, to» the advice of our scientists 
J2 P S5SJi i 5 h i^f ou rf^ thftt the programme of tests prooosed 
?2of2 deed r. fal1 within our definitions of justifiable 
£2?& * From ^VJ h ? ard in Eeriiiuda I do not in fact 
™» ic i£& 8 any dim culty here. Secondly, as I am sure 
£ rfo«?«^ a F 88 ; w ? should expect full consultation before 
fj? 6 /* 181 ^™* 8 ^ tests from Christmas Island is actually 
SSSa-i? 118 l8 I? f s P 0Cial importance in the light of the 
proposals regarding a political initiative whicg I set out 
*fi o yitV-?J%S.*? at i ? ?ny Announcement about the 
5?SiJf t 'Jg s * atr Christmas Island it would be better to state .?* 
SrSJifeV 8 m ^"tjy ^cided that. further tests were -> 
& 1 ^£ 1 iL n6C8S ? ai,y F, ather than saying only that we had agreed 
fn S2r5 P£S£ arat i on fu f0P tes L* *«alnst a possible decision 8 
*?J?*t, tft A h the 2*??, u P fl > however, as you will see 
from the last section of this letter, we believe that an 
e^ouncenent In these terms should be accompanied by a - i 
2££ufrl&2S W*^ 8 towa^^disannaraent and ffiat it r. * 
should indicate that the: timing, of tests, could lL to some •■- ■« - 

* 22^* • iW T* SWLet Kw* to cS^eiSpr . Jf 
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From what you said in Bermuda I believe that you yourself 
would take into account the general international situation 
at the time before making a final decision to resume tests 
and I hope therefore that you will agree with this general 
approach. 

II 



In our discussions the Cabinet considered the probable 
progress which the Russians in their latest tests have 
made in the field of anti-missile work, and the danger 
that without some similar effort on our side we might one 
day find ourselves at their mercy. Of course at the very 
moment when we are beginning to work in this field we have 
to consider that the 100 megaton weapon seems not merely to 
correspond with Mr. Khrushchev's natural instinct for 
magnitude but also to have valuable potential military 
importance and to pose a further difficult requirement for 
a defence system, at a time when it is not yet clear that 
defence will be possible even against missiles which must 
cane much closer to their target before exploding. Even 
without this complication nobody knows whether either side 
will really be able to solve the immensely complicated 
problems of an anti-missile defensive system, towards which 
these are the first halting steps. Our scientific advisers, 
you will remember, said that, if it were not a matter on 
which national survival itself was at stake, they would say 
that it was impossible. But if, for such a stake, sufficient 
resources were developed and devoted to it, they could 
not definitely say that anything should be regarded as 
impossible. Yet. if v/e do what. wa. are. now contemplating, 
we shall be entering upon a new phase in this endless 
struggle, with all that this implies. When one adds to 
this the thought of the expenditure in money terms which 
will be necessary - and money terms are merely a convenient 
method of stating the vast resources, human and material, 
which are involved - it would really seem to any ordinary 
person who reflects calmly upon it that humanity is setting 
out on a path at once so fantastic and so retrograde, so 
sophisticated and so barbarous, as to be almost incredible. 
It certainly seems a strange irony. Mr. President, that I 
should have spent Christmas Day reflecting in what terms 
and by what arguments I should commend to my colleagues 
the dedication of Christmas Island for this purpose. 

There are three aspects of this problem about which 
I am concerned. First, if we make these tests - modest 
id their size, without^any serious effect in the pollution \ 
of the atmosphere and.^dding little from this point of I 
0one - undoubtedly the Russians ! 
~~~*~" '""carrying 
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out their next series. , Y/e shall later be forced to do 
the same: and so this contest will continue more op less 
indefinitely, each side trying to get the lead. But so 
heavy will be the expense, ana so vast the claim uoon 
resources, that I greatly fear the end may be what* has 
nearly always been the end in these armament races - one 
side op the other, when it thinks it has the moment of 
superiority, will be tempted to put the issue to the test. 
The second point we ought to consider is whethep there is 
any real justification on technical grounds fop believing 
that an effective anti-missile system could be developed. 
For our small island, of course, there can be none; for 
if even eight op nine missiles of the oresent size were to 
get through there would be little left* of us. Fop you op 
fop the Russians the situation is a little different because 
of the sheer size of the territory. Nevertheless, I 
would imagine that with all the counter-measures, the 
decoys, the electronic devices and all the pest of it. 
it must be very doubtful indeed whether a defence system can 
be achieved which will provide the minimum protection. 
Thirdly, there is the position of all the other countries. 
If the test prograrjne of the Great Powers goes on there is 
no hope of dealing with what you call the Nth country 
problem. Some countries will develoo powerful systems, 
probably the Chinese and eventually the Germans - and, of 
course, the French. Nothing can stop them if the Great 
Powers go on. Others will develop nuisance systems - 
but they will be very formidable nuisances. And if all 
this capacity for destruction is spread about the world in 
the hands of all kinds of different characters - dictators, 
reactionaries, revolutionaries, madmen - then sooner or 
later, and certainly I think by' the end of this century, 
either by error or folly or insanity, the great crime will 
be committed. 

These are thoughts, !-.!r. President, about which I 
feel that you and I should ponder a little further. I 
ventured to put sorae of this to you in our short talks 
in Bermuda and it v/as because you were so responsive to 
the motives that lay behind that I am encouraged to send 
you this further analysis. 



: !*II 



In Bermuda we covered a wide range of subjects. 
Apart from those mentioned in the Communique - Berlin, 



Nuclear Tests, the Congi 
we touched on a number i, 
Importance. These incli 
general position in the 
jancertain situation In 



the European Common Market 
"ter points of almost equal 
!ej Laos and Viefc-Nam and the 
^ast; the confused and always 
ddle Bast; Africa, where 
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almost equal dangers may follow "Colonialism" persisted in 
too long op abandoned too soon; -the future of the emerging 
States like Ghana; and the likely development of the United 
Nations in its present form and under its present influence. 

Running through all these discussions there was one 
common thread. All of these problems in their different 
ways reflect the great division which has dominated the 
world since the end of the second world war. At every 
point and on every issue is' the contest between Communism 
and the Free World, each struggling to contain the other and 
to attract the support of the so-called unaligned nations. 

The more I reflect on all these problems the more I 
am led to the conclusion that none can be satisfactorily 
dealt with singly. But if, on the other hand, there 
could be some genuine improvement in the underlying malady 
from which humanity suffers, fairly rapid solutions of the 
particular problems would follow. In recent years 
there have been two attempts to break through the deadlock 
which seemed at one time to present some hope. The first 
was the Geneva negotiations for the abolition of nuclear 
tests, and the second was the series of efforts, including 
the interchange of visits between statesmen on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain which led up to the Summit meeting in 
Paris in 1960. Both these attempts ended in failure. 
Looking back, I think one must agree that the major blame 
for booh these failures lay with the Soviet Government 
although the Allies were not wholly free from responsibility. 
For instance, I am personally oonvinced that an agreement 
at Geneva could have been reached on the basis of the 
abolition of tests above the threshold,- That would have 
given us the enormous advantage of the introduction of at 
least an elementary system of inspection and control in 
a field where from its very nature the Russian suspicions 
or accusations of espionage were less plausible. 

Similarly, the Summit meeting in Paris was the 
culminating point of a long and carefully prepared sequence 
of events, all of which seemed to afford some expectation 
of a genuine detente . Yet it not only failed, but broke 
up in a disorderly and discreditable way, in which we' had 
to carry some of .the blame. At the time no-one seemed 
able to understands the excessive importance which 
Mr. Khrushchev attached to the U-2 incident. But I am 
inclined to think now that there was more connection than 
we then believed between Geneva and Paris. Mr. Khrushchev 
may have felt a genuine sense of shock at the discovery of 
how much we knew^about the positions of their large rockets, 
on which they weje^Jepending so greatly. This in turn may 
have affected th^its; attitude in Geneva and, combined with 
the remarkable sjce_ess of the United States with nuclear 
submarines and.&Xoris missiles, may have led to the 
afiafliUfUtooifliQPat^ carry mt their r9om%JSM$S*,jm M» 
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diplomatic attempts which promised any success proved a 
SiSSf ? 8 failure. , Tiie re is however this degree of 
nS?£?n«iw o 8 drawn /rom ^ at ?oll«d- Mr. Khrushchev 
£ +g inall X ^o^oed his decision to sign a peace treaty 
W J^. the East Germans M lon S ago ^ November 27, 1958. 
^onSoH 1 ?^?^ v i sit ^ Mo ? cow in February, 1&9, he 
Jh^prSJo^S-^^' - 4 and , although he renewed it after 
£2LE a fJ s ^goaole* he is still showing some degree of 
5S e S t th?« k ?»r2 r|,ai 9 1 , n8 fP0 5 im Plementing it even at the 
end of this year. I know there are some who say that 
tnis springs, not so much from a desire to appear 
SSS^SS^f? 8 the -Testern Ames and the world at 
large, as from his unwillingness to entrust dangerous 
m2S hi 0n S a to i lP -K UlDpl ? ht a * d nis friends. However that 
?f£t b ?/ 72 SSX ? een ?f V8n ? Dp eathing space: and I know 
HSfni+if & 0UP intention, in s Pite of all tne difficulties 
inside the Western Alliance, to make full use of it. 

rtn T ^ d o^ ic S 1 J y ' *? we ? n know » is to decide what to 
2°; *<P e sornewha t sombre thoughts which I have developed 
*? n i£ a c e no * uppose u ? le S s tne y are intended to lead to 
a Li e ? st ??®Z P r °Posals for finding "a way out" of the 
maze in wnich we are set. It may e be that there is no way 
$*«« l\J D !LSt H! at 3? ape condemned, like the heroes ^ 
2hi Jh e thH G f! 6k tragedies, to an ineluctable fate from 
??i^o hepe is * no 5 sca Pe; and that like those doomed 
thf Ur ^n!J?t2US t fi e 3 dupe ih wi ^ ? nl y the consolation of 
fh! fSSSS^R *2 6 some times irritating commentaries of 
n5 e tho 0r ^^T e £ 0Peru nners of the columnists of to-day. 
2™££? S^LW'J 1 ' ma y, De **»* even those who cannot 
?n§ e ?t'tf^f e ?n i Ei?H c . a v f ew would feel.it. wiser to avoid 
a 2& ?« „ f 1, t0 DP i n 8 a ?P ut a dramatic change of events 
£&£2 p ?Hupon "something turning up" an3 somehow post- 
fh2i2 g H a L 1 S ast £ op a Period a fatal crisis. All my life 
i? e h 8 + ^fo e De i n £ wo v i? ws abou ^e best way of dealing 
h£f£nPth O s 2fL 0r P p o b le5f. I -an remember these arguments 
before the first war; they wei of course in frU flush 

dlb«?2 n th nZ & ^L a 5 d the ^ apu 3ti11 W& t. much h 

tf«2 «;+^???« li ? e of , a fgument suggests that we hould 
^SL patient ^ at .- w 9 rk trying to chisel away the 
e nS r h2S n S2 s *S? ich ? ef 2 c ? th ° bod y Politic of SInkind,. 
dSnopSS 6 JLJ&2 ? etn ? d t0 p emovj one by one the major 
^^? 9 J^tl v Ji Ga h op general, arriving eventually at 
5*52J?^7 he 2if?4 efrect £Y e all-round settlement can become 
S2 < $&2J*B°J lt i? B : Tn S ot £ 0P vi «w has been that there 
ShSiS? 16 ?^ 8 *? history, when it is better to take a bolder 
WJSfiSAK* ? lap * er stake u P°n a nore ambitious throw. 
SnS^ifSh^lS^H^ 8 fi 2 n Ju 0n recently between those who 
♦teS^f £SS%£ arn 5 an ? those wno wouid wlsh to widen 
ffisffi ~»* « %*}n. « Chancellor Adenauer and his 
•SSPS-m IS*** fl°"e hesitation, seen to have come down - 
W§Jm2Bfea* narrowing any'neioUation so as to^eal 
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only with access and the minimum amount of recognition of 
the D.D.R. required for oractical purposes, thus avoiding 
such larger issues as the Oder-Keisse Line op the ultimate 
future of Germany. General de Gaulle, on the other hand, 
has seemed to argue that without a general detente over a 
wide field any limited agreement on Berlin is hardly 
worth the paper it is written on. 

All these arguments of detail must not be allowed 
to obscure the basic fact that the balance of power and 
continued peace in the world is maintained by the deterrent 
power of the United States and the United Kingdom on the 
one side against that of the U.S.S.R. on the other. The 
future of the uncommitted world, which tries to remain 
neutral on this great issue is, in fact, dependent on the 
outcome. This lays a very great responsibility upon our 
two countries and I know, from our talks in Bermuda, that j 
you feel as strongly as I do the over-riding need to » 
find some way of breaking the deadlock between East and | 
West. On the one side we have the problem of Berlin, on j 
which we are now trying to find a basis for an understanding, j 
and on the other the grim problem of the nuclear race, a ! 
new phase of which is opening before us and threatens to 
exhaust the resources of both sides. 

We cannot tell at present how the Berlin exploration 
will go but at least we have a plan of campaign designed 
to test out the possibilities of agreement. We shall 
know in the next few weeks or months what prospects there 
are on this and it will certainly affect our whole approach 
to the question of relations with Russia. But in the 
meantime I believe we should. make a supreme effort to make 
orogress in the field of disarmament and nuclear tests, in 
which we at present have not worked out an effective plan 
of campaign. My idea is that you and we might agree 
upon a scheme of policy designed to give new impetus to 
the disarmament negotiations and to unlock the present 
log- jam. With great respect I would propose the following 
procedure and I beg you to consider it carefully and 
sympathetically. 

It has been agreed between us and the Russians that 
there will be an 18-power conference on Disarmament beginning 

in the middle of March. We must build on this. But there j 

is no doubt that this rathdr unwieldy, heterogeneous group : 

of countries is not like lySto: achieve results unless it is 1 

Siven impulsion and leadenttfb ty the main nuclear powers. i 

y idea would be that you-g^I, who. are in the lead on ' 
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the Western side, should take the initiative and invite 
kr. Khrushchev to concert with us, before this committee 
meets, on. the best methods of ensuring that practical 
progress. is made. V/e might, for example, propose a 
conference of the Foreign Ministers of the three nuclear 
powers (perhaps Joined by the French) backed by scientific 
?J yt l K? s °" icial advisers to meet before the opening 
or the Disarmament Commission in order to discuss* the 
possibility of working as a. team for its success. The 
purposes of this three (or four) power meeting would be:- 

(1) to reconcile our desire for adequate control over 
disarmament with the Soviet fear of 
espionage; 

(2) to try to determine rapidly the conditions 
in which a permanent abolition of nuclear 
tests could be agreed; 

(3) to discuss measures for ensuring greater 
security for the two sides pending an 
agreement on controlled disarmament; 

(4) to issue a joint declaration to implement 
the Irish resolution passed at the last 
session of the United Nations Assembly 
which enjoined nuclear powers not to 
relinquish control of nuclear weapons or to 
transfer knowledge relating to their 
manufacture to non-nuclear powers. 

m*i, fl J n .P^Posing this meeting I suggest that we should 
?2£ e ™ declaration that we intend to make the success of 
the Disarmament Conference a major plank in our foreign 
SSii^/ ^k 776 w 11 ! take personal responsibility for the 
conduct of the negotiations and perhaps that we or our 
of thf n Commissi rS P ers °nally attend the first meetings 

i * „«„ If yo 2 s ? ou l? agree that a programme along these . 
i£2 e f 7 a ?* d 2 s iE a t le ^e next question would be how to 
£ r i2 ent it D 2 th to 0UP own Public opinions and to the 
Russians. So far as I can judge opinifen in the United 
States, there has been a very natural inclination to 
resume tests following the large-scale Russian tests. 
Yet I would also think that there will be a growing feeling 
?i *25 paip ,i f n °t hin S can be done to stop the present drift 
£?♦*" ?J? orld# n, ^regards ^ country. ;JvMle our partnership 
<£2LX°£ i?^ 1 thi 2 goes riant back MMe days of the 
fi£?2 d Jfi p ] d Wap and "Wghly valued^rHecislon to resume 
f5^?^ t0 make British territory avMg)le for the purpose 
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will not be readily understood unless it is accompanied 

?Xf? 1 < SL? u ^ 1 i c + i ndlc ? ti0 ? l , t i iat we were makin g a new move to 
influence events. For that reason I would want to be 
able to announce at the same time the broad lines of this 
proposal and the decision to. make available facilities at 
o^^ as Isla ? d -, On the other hand, if we are to achieve 
anything practical with the Russians, we must not handle 

^hinchnhL m ^n er + of 5 ubl , ic ?J at ?ment only but must approach 
Khrushchev direct and make it clear to him that we have a 
genuine desire for his co-operation in checking the 
nuclear arms race. Moreover, it would be important not 
to give him tne impression that by a proposal of this 
kind we were seeking to avoid the issue of Berlin on which 
as we well know he is determined to achieve some settlement. 
Ly suggestion would be, therefore, that in addition to a 
public statement of our intentions, we should make a 
private communi cation of a rather more detailed kind to 
Lhrushcnev urging him to co-operate with us in a genuine 
effort to give impetus to the Disarmament Commission's 
work and to join in a meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
nuclear powers on the lines described above. The purpose 
of the private approach to Khrushchev would be to indicate 
that we were genuinely concerned to save humanity from the 
threat ana tne wastage of a new cor.iDetition designed to 
provide immunity against nuclear attack, a competition 
which we believe would almost certainly be fruitless and 
which could distort the whole economic life of the world. 

I K woul 5 S e n ?cessary of course to inform General 
de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer of what we had in mind and 
perhaps tp invite the French to take part in the initial 
approach to Khrushchev. -- ■ • - 



I suggest that we could meet the need to carry public 

ion with us if w° *™-i* ™«i-« -^^ -*--•- J .-*-*' ... 

owing lines shor 

»7e would say that:- 



opinion wtth us if we could make public statements on the 
following lines shortly after our approach to Khrushchev. 

iVfl wmi Irt coir +riQ+ • 



(a 2 , in °¥ vie \ v tne P^sent technical situation justifies 
and indeed requires the West to make a further series of 
nuclear tests for purely military reasons. For this, 
reason the United States and British Governments have 
decided to make preparations for such a series in various 
places including Christ/nas Island; 

(b) we recognise that further tests by the Vtest may be 
followed by more Soviet tests and so the cycle will continue 
£2« e £i ni £ el y- Nevertheless, we see no justification here 
£? r *25l2£? ni PP 0U F P p esent plans but v/e are deeply concerned 
at tpj^ituation in which we find ourselves and for the 
futurfcgoj mankind if a halt to the nuclear arms race cannot 

mmmm m mm 



(c) we are therefore determined to make every effort to 
pull the world out of ..this rut and are making proposals 
to the Russians to this end (of which we can give a short 
outline); we hooe that the result of our Drooosals will 
be to enable the nuclear Powers to stoo testing altogether 
as the first move towards general disarmament. 

If you agree with the above, I think the first step 
is to set up machinery for urgent discussion between our 
two countries on the programme envisaged and on the technical 
problems involved. This could include not only the 
question of tests and a disarmament programme but also, 
perhaps, of measures to ensure greater security in Surooe 
and possibly elsewhere, including anti-surprise attack * 
measures (notification of major military moves, observation 
teams, etc.) and, if we can overcome the doubts of the 
French and the Germans, limitation and inspection of arma- 
ments in specified areas not limited to particular countries. 
I would like David Ormsby-Gore to take this on for us with 
such assistance as he requires. After that we should 
have to try to bring the French in and perhaos other 
allies; all this in preparation for the lS-power Disarmament 
Commission's work. As there is very little time I would 
hope that we could get on with this work straight a^ay. 

As I said ; all this will be affected by the or ogress 
of the discussions on Berlin. -If the probe is unsuccessful 
and we have to hold a negotiation in a bad atmosphere, we 
in the V/est v/ill not be in a good situation. But, as you 
told me in 3ermuda, this would not be the end of the 
attempt to reach an understanding- with the Soviet Union 
and it might be that the approach which I am proposing on 
disarmament would help us in making a new move to negotiate 
with the Russians on the serious situation which would 
then have arisen in Germany. If, on the other hand, the 
Berlin explorations go well and seem likely to lead lo a 
negotiation between Foreign Ministers on that subject, 
there again general orossects might be improved by the 
other initiative and we could perhaps link the two 
negotiations with one another. V/e might oossibly envisage 
a Summit meeting later on, to conclude a series of agreements 
cove ring- these two major problems and thus pave the way to 
a gene raJL -improvement in East/West relations. 

It is. of course, easy to do nothing or to do nothing 
in particular. But, on the whole, it is not the things 
one did in one's life that one regrets but rather the 
opportunities missed. . . ... 



:M^3E=slY/ith warm regajpf^T — -' 
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\ ..:• * - | ; _ * 

.The President of the United States of . America^T-_ : - _._.__ _: . ^:^p 
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